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... .• This collecti.on of fact sheets and mini reviewB deal^ 

with varieua froblem areas in Mexican imerican edacatien. "fiexican 
Americaiis m Higher Eaucation" identifies the major factors » 
(primarily money and langmge) wh'ich affect low enrollinent and high 
attrition of Hexican Aniericans in institutions of higher lea ^■ninq 
and sugqests that colleges recruit niore Mexican Americans, provile 
more effective. counseling, and establish more Chicane programs 

Chicanas and Politics" presents a bibliography in six citegcries, 
f^+ff^! period from 1970. to 197B, which aialfl with the Chlcana»s 
activism m her struggle agiirnst racisn, sexism, exploitation, ana 
stereotypes, "Multicultural laucatlon and Kaxlcan Americans" looks at 
the failures of the Aaierican educational systeB to: assimilate and 
acculturate -Mexican americans, and impiies^that the major factor for 
Ji^^S?^-?^^ **** failure to understand the Mexican American ' 
student;,- the ipportance is stressed of approaches and attitudes of 
teachers and administrators in pjoviaing quality education for these 
students. -"litrarf., Services for Hexican Americans; Profclems and 
solutions" enphasites problenis in holdlngsV indexing, 'staffing,, and 
locating raaterlals in fublic, school, and univerBity libraries anc 
iilustratas nodels and suggestions for solutions, (jd) 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

FACT SHEET 



MEXICAN AMERICANS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Mexican Amarlcins constitute the stcond larg'est mlnerlty group In ttie United States and are the larflest 
minority gcoup In the southwestern part of ttie nation. Ttie maiorSty of this Mexican American population Is 
concentrated in f Ive souttiwestern statea,- Texas, New' MexiMMrlion*. Coloi-ado, and California, with New^ Mexico 
having the highest perceintaBB of Mexican. Americans to Its total popylatton. 

Bufln spite of the fact that tt\e AAexIcan American population Is concehtratad in the soythwestern part of the 
United States, the enrollment of Mexican Amerlca^s ln Institutions of higher learning in the Southwest does not 
reflect the percentaf e of Mexican Americans In the total ^pulation there. Of these five states whh the hea*Msst 
concentration of Mexican Amerlcaiis. only Ariiona has an undergraduate enrellment that Is proportionate to the 
Mexican American population of the state: In fact, according to the 1970 census figures, none of the other five states 
had enroSiments in their Instrtutions of hlgherjearning that reached even half the percentaoe of their Mexican 
American pQpulatiort. . . . „ . 

Although the Mexican American enrollment In colleges and universitlis has increased over the last few years 
particularly in the first part of the'70's, the overall picture of Mexican Americans in higher education Is sfilS bleak ' 
For Instance, only one-tdurth of the Mexican Americans who enter elementary schMl will ever go on to college; and 
of tliose who do, only one out of every four will graduate, c 

FACTORS APFICTIN© LOW EHROLLMIN t ^ 
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There are stveral f a irTgrs which may account for this low enr allmtrft and high attrition of Mexican Amtrlcans in 
higher education, but twd factors seem to stand out - money and language. • 

MONEY ^ * 

The primary factor affecting the low enrollment of Mexican Americans In institutronfr of higher learnlna is 
money. Most Mexican American students are tr?m families of low incoma anH, consequently, cannot afford the 
ever^increasing costs of tultlon.and boQks, much less room and board. For this reason the maiorlty of Mexican 
Americans In mstitytlons of higher learning attwd ^wo^year community colfege s. thus eliminating the coit of living 
on campus* Also relevant to the Mexican Americans* low ecdnomic status Is the fact that many of them attend 
j:olfiegeon a part^lme basis; part-time aHendance Is more economically feasible for them ^ecause^ewer bodks and 
a lower tuition enable many of them to experience higher education who would never be able to attend on a full time 
basis. Yet another Indlr^tlon otthi* effect of economics on the Mexfcan American student is the fact that their 
enrollment in private coHeges andiinlversltl^ Is relatively negligrble, the cost of the higher tuition being prohibitive 
for most of them. r 

LANGUAOi ^ '^S^ ! 

A second fartor which ondoubt^ly accouri^for the disproportionate representation of Mexican Americans In 
higher education Is languagrf. Nearly all of theWtxIcan -American students In higher education come from no^^s 
^f^^'^^P^nish Is the principal language. Becauie the Mexican American students are part ofstwo cultures and 
usuaHy speak two languages, they feel Iniecure about their language abilities at the cdll^e leveL As a result of ^ 
language being such a basic requlrertaent for the learning process, every aspect of language ^-reading, writing, 
speaking, Mstening - Is involved In the^weatlanal process of higher education: Readlfig and listening are necessary 
in order for itudents to understand the ifdeas of othersi they must have sufliclent language skills to keep up with 
reading assignments and to understand alass rectures. Sptaking and writing are necessary in order for students to 
express their own ideas fo others; they must have enough facility inthe language to'talk with cohf idence and to v©rlte 
with clarity. Writing Is, for the Mexican American itudents as well as for the majority students, probably the most 
difficult aspect of using the language on th# college level a^id certainly ths most unavofdable. 

OTHER FACrdlS - ' . ^ 

Aside from the drawbacks of money and language, other factors are also responsible for the under 
repreientatlon of Mexican Americans In higher educatron.^ Thfse other factors Include a lack of academfc 
preparation In their schMrs and a lack of parental emphasis In their homes on IntellMtual effort. The combination of 
these factars it enough to dissuade most Mexican Americahs frrfm even attempting to achieve a college education 
Also not to lae werlouked Jis the^sychological effect which all of these factors have on Mexican Amej^igan students^ ^ 

"^CLEARimmUSE ON RURAL EDUCATION and SMALL SCHOOLS ^ 



Sthti*** ^^^^ ^'"^ " "'"''"^ ♦aachievt success in the 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The picture is not entirely witheuv < n > ; ^ are some things that can be done and are being done to mcreas^ 
the nutnb^ of Mexican Americsns Iri H ;;; m ,1- ration. Colleges themselves can help by doing more to recruit 
Mexican Americans through their high i tid by providing effective cogriseling for Mexican American 
students WHO are alrendy enrolled. Mm tht < ; . il shment of ChlcanoWograms and studies heips to attract and 
^^.n Mexican Amerlca.i studontsi the e«tab» w^smt of language programi, in p^lcular, igch as the teaching of 
Englls/i as a second language, would be htlpfi^ iiv drawing more Mexican Americans into higher education. 

Sif iiS?''"*"'"^ Instltutlons^f highaf It-arnlng should reaUie the potential of the students In th« second 

in W^Un?^ T^l^^^ ^'"^'^^ '"'■fl"^'" '^'^ '^W'"" Americans who live 

in the United Sfates, the fmh Iflrgest Spaniih.*i|S«akina country lii the world. 

Prepared by Linda Mckinnon 
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MEXICAN AMiRICAN EDUCATION 
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_ CHICANAS AND POLITICS 

-^^^ A Selected Bibliography , 

Chlcanas Kav« btm involve In pel Itlcs for yaars. However, the term '^politics" has to be understood In a general sens# 
when refer rlijg to the Chlcana. Her pr^ent party aetlvism Is new, but her struggle against racism, stxism, exploltatfon, ' 
and sVereotyp^ has a long history. Much Is to be recorded, though, about her ^lltlcai participation In this nation. An effort ^ 
has btefi made here to compile and classify the Information available on this topic, SIk different categories wr^e used to ' 
classHy the sources listed, which cover the period between 1970 and 1978. ' ^ - 

I, INTRObUCTOHY STUDiiS ' ^ ^ 



1 



"Thi railcana." A special issue, II ©rif© del Norte, 1971. 

Nriwspa|^ anthology oh |he Chlcana's role In history and in ttie pr^ent movement. 

^Cotera, AAartha. "When Women Sp/^^k" Ivent, Jan» 1974, p.22. 

Describes present condition Chlcanas and reviews their history. Including the development of feminism In the 
AAexican €ul^ure« - 

Cotera, Marttia. Prof llejin the Worain. Available fromi National iducatlona! Laboratory Pub.,lrc., 

^ Auitin, Tx,, 1976. Reviews the history of tne Mexican American woman and provides a profile of her present 
socioeconomic and political chararterlWi^, ED 119 ass ^ h ^ wi mei prwsenT 

Hancock, Velia 6. "La Chicana, Chlcano Movement, and Women's Liberation." Chieano Studies Newsletler l and 2, 
Berkeley, Feb'1971. , ^ 

Herrtra, CSioria. U i\i5uler Chlcana. Available from: ERIC Document Reproduction ^trvfce, Arlington, Va.,1974: 

Includes Chl^na history^ poetry, and other writings by welUknown Chlcana activists - Intended as a supplementary 
rmder for secondary education students. Ed 10 

"Historia de la brganliacrSn Nacional de Mujeres," Re(|tneracion, VoL2, No- 4r 1974 p. 42. 

Introduction to the philosophy, joals, and functions of the.National Organization of Woman ( NOW) - In Spanish, 

Longeaux y Vasquei, Enrlqueta. "TlTe Mexican Amerlciin Woman." In Sisterhood is PewerfuL Ed. Robin AAorgan New 
York I Vintage Books. 1970, p. 379. ^ ^ ™ 

% Claims that women's liberation Is nof a viable answer for Chicanes outside the ehlcano movement because the whole 
^ 'v^Mlc^n i^kT.iiricah ff.mlly unl^ !3 Involved In a hu 

: ^ ' ' ^ ^ . ' ■ ' ' . . ^ ^ . ^' ''^ ' 

Lorenzaha, NotmL "La Chicanai Transcending the Old and. Carving out a New, Life and Self-Image." De Colores, V@l.2, 
197S, p.6. * , ^ 

HIstorlcai profile of Chlcanas, Including statis ^ ^ 

A^rtrnei; illiabeth, "La Chlcana;" Ideal, ffep. 1972. ^ ' 

Molina de Pick, Gracia, "Refleiclenes sobre el fem^nlsmc y La Raza." La Lui, Aug. 1972, p. ss. 
- Claims thai both the.Chican© and the women's Vfberatlf.n movements are bringing to light a Chlcana that has alwavs 
been rn1slnterpreti)d arid stereotypy. ^ . ^ 

' Moreno, Dorlnda, Ed. La muler en pie de luch^i. Mexico Cityi Espina del Norte. Publications, I9j3. 

Anthology In English and Spanish focusing m the struggle of Chlcanas against sexism, racism, and exploitation. 

La Mu|er Chinna. By the Chlcana Research and Learning Center, Austin, Texas, 1976. ID 152 4419 

"Our Culture Helh Femlnirtj In AztiM paper pftpared for the Pacific Coast Council on^atin American Stu.Jies 
Conference In AAonterey, California^ O^. 1972.^ 

Lmportant Introduction to the Chicana movement. *^ 0 ' ^ 

RegMeraciln« Vol 1, f4o.3, 19?3. ^ ^ ; ^ 

Speciai Issue on the Chlcana's rolei^ politk^^ ^ - 

Sytherland^.ElizabetHVand Enrlqueta Longeau^ The Struggle of the Mext^n American Peablt 

Garden Cityi DoubledayA Co., inc^, 19^^^ : ' 

HIsljSrliEf I pffl-s^ctlve of ^ womeri. / ^ 



Vfdal. Mirta. Chrcanas Sptak Outi Womeni Now Voice of La Raza Npw York- Pathfi«H.,, o 

Discussts llbtration of Chicanas an^hird wor W womw In the'u.1 P-^hflnders Prais, 1971.. 

il. PEMIKISM * . \\ ' . 

Cetera, /Vtertha.''MexIcano Fern rnlsm:' - - 

fscalantt. Alicia. Ittttr from tht Chlcan. Weffare Rights Organlwtlon." l„„.„tro P«m.nr,, Vol.l. 1974. 

Naltp Consuelo. •'Chicanas and the We.Tien'i Rights Movement." Civil Rl|hts Dlgtsf, Spring 1974 
Attempts to djfint the Chicina's role in the women's rights movement* ' 

Ollvar«. Elizabeth. "Women's Rights and the Mexican American WOman^' Y.W.C.A., Jan! 1972. 
RIddtll, Adalliw Sosa. ;'Cm,-anai and El Movlmiento." Aztlln, Sprlng.Fall 1974 d 15s ' ' 

g^sj the social science myth about the Mexican Amerlcaf ^alilly anl^^nally imposed stereotypes about 

, III. POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION , 

Chapa. Evey, and Ar'nando Gutierrez. "Chicanas In Politics- An Overview anrt a r^.^ c* ^ a 

symposium on la Mujer Chlcana, Univei-sity of Notre Dame /S?ch ws ^ ^ presented at a • 

Focuses on thfr Chicana and dlscu3s,s her ;»lltlcal. participation in the Chlc,no movemint In Crystal City, Texas * 

Peru. ■ 1 ' "^^ ^- ^e'f «" Aniencan^oman m .*,mparison to wom«n in minority groups in 

Gutierrez, Armando., "Sex and Polltltal Awareness," Chapter 5 o* "The SocialiMtifln of Mm*^„ • 

Te«as Town." Diss. Tht Unlveriity of Texas at Austin W4 P 93 ^='«"«^'on of Militancy- Chicanos in a South 
i....^EMmlflesJiie,dl/fecencesJ^ Crystal City; TixSir—-= 

Tapla, Daniel yaldls. ''Hispanic V^femen and Social Change.'- ULu^ 7 
IV POLITICS: PIRSONALITIES AND ACTIVITIC; 

Avila, Consuelp. ''Ecosdeuna Cpnvencifin/'Magazm, Sep. 197^^ " - 

Chapa, Evey. ''Reprt from the National Women's.Political Caucus " Maaazili 'ieo 1973 « 17 

CMJms that this caucus did not include the viewpoints of La Raza women ^' ' " * ■ . 

Chap«, Evey. "Muleres par La Raza Uhlda." Caracol, D:t 1974 p 3 

pescribes Chicana Involvement In La Raza Unlda Partv tn^ an^ . f..,. . . , 

Conferencia de Muieres por La Raza Unlda/San Anton^ TeSaslfM * ^" ^^^^"""^ ^'^ ^'''s* StattWMde^ 

Cotera,AAartha, "Chicajia CAUCUS.''" f^qairnMug, 1972, p 2 . 

: Text Of the presentation made at the first convention of the Tex^s Women's Pol^llcal Caucus, Mesqulte, Texas in 1972. 
Gjtera, Martha, ''Conferencia de Mu|e^^^ 

- Short article about this conference, San An?onlo, Texas irn97^ P-3' ^ . ; 

^^^il!! Councllwomahi Biographical Skttch?" La Luz, Aug.' 1972, p 28 

""'P^. ' -""""MK. <.< Mr.. M.r«n«, . n.«y. of D.S«^^d^ ii!ird ,.n™.,<,„ M.K,c.n A^,ert=.„. 



"^"tea1t1f]?T6xi?F^^ ^^'""^ ^ dtvebptd for the Carnegie Inttrnshlp Program, 

IS^fSaf^K'S^^^^^ '''^ '^'^"^'^^ '"-'v^ ^'"ica. andionmunrty affairs 

Lament. Susan. "Texas Women Hear SWP. Raza Unida Candidates." Tht Militant, Apr. 1972> p 12 ^ 

plmiMrciSy''^'^'^"*'"" °' Unlda candidate In the first nationwide conventiej of the Texas Woman' 

Muzquiz, Virginia. "Gaining Control." f vent, Jan. 1974, pJB^ S . 

. pevtlopment. strategies, and prsgress of Raia Unlda Party in the Crystal City communsfy. 

Nawton, Clarke. Famous Mexican Amerieans. New Yorh; Dedd, Mead, and 1972. 
Includes portraiti of Chicanas Dolores Huerta and Lupe Ang'ulano. 

'"Polly Baca BaragSn." La Lui, Nov. 1974, p. 24. . 

Brief nstlce of Ms. BaragSn's candidacy for State Representative In Denver and her role In the Democratic Party. 



Rodrrquek, Olga. "Chicana Governor for CalIfornla."^WGente de Aztlfti, Mar, 1974, p 9 

DjscuMel the effect of the Socialist Party on Issues concerning Chicanas-Afts.Rddriquez was SP's candidate for 
vtovernor Of CaliTOrhia fn 1974. % 

''The HIspanfg Woman/* La Lui/ S#p.^1 - * 

mS^,aSlnJ?J5ii^ls^""'"" -^----9. science, 

I, AAaxImo. '^Mexican Amarlcin Wemen Excel r La Charreada." La Lui, Nov. 1978, pJ3. 

. -WM^ington Scena: MA^ tha Vafca of the Hiapana In the Nation^s Capitol - La Lui Jun 1977 
- ~ Short history of the Mexican Anriarican Women^s National Aspociatl^! 

''W^an^i Caue6s Makes^Hlstory/' RtfieMfactimi, Vol.2^ No^a 1973 p 32 ^ ^ 
Discusses tha develepnrient of the Chicana eau \ 



V« ORGANIZATIONS 

' Chicana Research arid 
Learning Center 
2434 Guadalupe 
Austin, TX 78705 
512/474 2811 

:Chicana eights Proiect 
MALDEF 
15 9tNSt. 

San Fi^ancisco, CA 94103 
. 41l/62«*6196 



T=Chiean» Rights Project- — 
JWALDEF 

Petroleii ConvTief ea Bidg . 

201 N.St.Mary*s St. 

San Aritanio, T.x 7820S 

512/224-5476 



/ Chicana Service Centar 

5:^40 Olympic Blvd 
: Las AngeTas, CA 90022 

Comlslan Fenntnil 
: Maxicana NaclonaL Inc. 

r am -9th St.- 

•iBei'kiiley, CA 94710 

|C©mfsloh Femenll 
^axicana Naclonal/lnc. 
p79 S. Loma Df . 
|L(9i Angeles/ CA 9001* 
|fJI/484:iS15 4i» 



Concilia Mujerei 
33S8 AAarkef St. 
San Franclsco/ CA 94114 
415/8260530 " 

LULAC (League of United 
Latin American ntlzens ) 
919 - 19th St, NW 
Suite 430 

yVaihingtoh, D.C- 2000* 
202/296.6472 , 

MANA CAAexIcan-Amtrican Women's 
National Association) 
L' Enfant Plaia St/SW 
P.O.Box 23656 , 
Washington, D.C. 20b24 

AAuiares Pro Rtza Unlda ' 
1110 General McAAullen 
San Antonio, TX.78237 
51^/224-7526 

National Chicana Welfare Rlgl^s 

Organization 

P.O. Box 33286 

Los AngeleSj CA 90033 

National Council of La Raia 
1726 I St. NW 
Suite 210 

Washington, D.C. 20006 
202/659-1251 " ' 



National Women's Political Caucus 
Chicana Caucus 
1302 . 18th St.NW 
Suite 603 . 

Washington, D.C. 2M36 
20^785^2911 

NOW Latl^ AmeHcah Committees 
€/o Elena Alparin 
P.O.Box 66 

For^t Hiljg, NY liMS 

-Spanish Speaking Women's National 

Caucus 

State Human Rights Appeal Board 
250 Broadway ^ 
New York, NY 10M7 
2W4S8»2377 
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^ Chapa, Evey. Chleana Bibiriflrtshy: Austin. Texas: Chicana RtsMrch and Ltarnlng Center {.In pregr«s) 
Cerdova. AAarcela.' BIbliografra d« la chicana. Laktwood, Co., 1975. 
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La Raia Womin BIbllograpliy, By Conclllo Mujeres, San Francisco, Calif., WS. ' ' 
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"The MBxican American ethnic group ts an enigma 
to nonprofesBionals as fuell as to many educators and 
social scientists American society has ingested di- 
verse foreign people^ assimilating and acculturating 
them^ but those of Mexican ancestry appear to stand 
out as a glaring exception. " (Carter, j 6) 

Thii failuro to aisimilate and acculturate Me^can 
Americani is nowhere more glarmgly apparent than in 
thif educational system of the United States. Many fac- 
tors undoubtedly have contributed to this situation, 
but certainly a major factor is the failure of the Ameri- 
can tducational system to understand the Memcan 
American student. Older theories that used to account 
for this lack of assinulation centered around such ideas 
as cultural deprivation and racial inferiority. Such 
theories, unfortunately, were widely accepted for a 
long time; even today the vestiges of these beliefs 
underlie many attempts to provide an education for 
Mexican Americans, 

LooUng at the Overall Picture ' 

During the If 60'ii thfere was an increased aware- 
ness of the inequities wi^iun the eUucational system ot 
all minority groups, as a result of the reactions to the 
Civil Rights Movement, In the^e^ly 70's/this interest 
waned somewhat, but by. ^the sud 70*s federal 
courts had become a major advocate for changr within 
the educational system, as mass|ve amounts of Meral 
funds began to be invested to bring about solutions to 
the educational and social problems of MeMiran Amer- 
ican citizens. The Chlcano movement, characterized by 
such'gtoups*as La Raza, played an Important role In 
tlus process. ' - 

% But in spite of this federal aid and financial contri- 
butions from the state leyel over the'years, the socio^ 
economic and acrfdemlc plight of the Mekican Amer- 
icans ha? remained relatively unchangid Although 
there have been some improvsmsnts made,a.Me^can 
American school achievement remains in 'the same 
position, relative to other p'oups, with their grade 
point averlges still generally lower jhan those of 
Anglo students with the same school or ^strict; As a 
result of the federal and state funding, older practices 



of discrimination ag^st Hhicanos have been modi- 
fied, but few have been completely eliminated or even 
radi^y changed. Significant changes ia the academic 
achievement of Mexican Ameriqansr most observers 
feel, will have'to come from furthrt changes within the" 
academic system. 

Low Achieuement 

Interestingly, the differences between Mexican 
American and Anglo students do. not show Up dimng 
the early years of schooltag; this fact suggests that 
there are not iiiherent differences ii abUity between 
the two groups.^he propfess of Chicanos and Anglos 
V seems to be fairly equal through the fom-th gradei after, 
that the gap between the achievement ofnhe two 
groups bepns to wden, becon^g more marked with^ 
tach grade level By the junior high level th# gap has ^ 
become considerable, ^ " ^ : 

Studies show that by the junior Wgh age level 
E&any CUcano students have dropped out menti^y» if 
not physically. This mental withdrawal m the inter- 
mediate grades may be due to the infleadbility of the ' 
curriculum; it has beMme not only rigid but also urele- 
vant to themt Also, swiies show that teachers do vity 
Uttlf to couhteract this-me^tai withdrawad. Another 
, relevtet factor is that Afl^can American parents sup' 
Jojrt their chili'en'a school attendance and contribute 
to a good attitude on the part of the ch^drea toward 
education while the cUldren we in elementi^ schooC 
N^but as the ciuldren progresa^iuto jumor high schodL" 
the school is farther away ~ physic^y and psychology 
ically — from the parents* The Hen^y neighborhood 
school has become a ^stant» impersonal institution . 
and parental support decreases considerably. 

High Drop Out Rate ^ 

FoUomng the mental ^thdrawal of the Mejucan ' 
American students, actual ^thirawal from the ichool 
system becomes noticeable in the 14-15 y%&r a^ 
bracket and is most alwming in the 15-16 year age 
levBl There are severd factors which probably cause 
the i^op out rate of Mexican Americana to be high. 
. Their lack of intere st in an d lack of participation in 
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^EEtra-curricuiar activitiii may bt a aignificant factor. 
With the introduGtioh of additionaLactivitiiS to^the 
regular Gurriculum, CWcanos find more that they can- , 
riot relate tq, and the whole tducatiohal system' bc^ 
comes less- important to them. Their retrfat from 
extra-curricular activitie? may be the result of eco- 
nomie-'facbo rs, bu t whatever the reason, the percenlage 
of Mexican Americana participating in extra-curricular 
activities does not begin to approximate their percen- 
tags of the enrollment witlun the schools. 

Another factor which selms to affict the di-op out 

• rate is the fact that many Chicano students leave 
school to becoiM employeduthis is particularly true in 
areas where Ri^c an -Americans occupy the lo^^er eco- 
noipic class, such as in the agricultural valleys of Cal- 
ifornia apd TexaSp SomehoW'the schools unconsciovjply 
encourage this drop out rate, if only by their lack of 
concern. Studies have shown that the ^op out rate is 
highest in a^iculturfl communities where the youth is 
quiekly absorbed into the job market. The drop out 
r^e is lower in urban conMiunities and in more open 
spcial systems where there is not a castelike social 
structure. , 

Yet another factor that may be responsible for the 
mgh dtop out rate of Chicafio'"students is t 
tion that the school fails to equip the majority of Mexi- 
can Americans, wen If they do*stay in school, svith the 
ikills necessary to obtain middlrievel social and eco- 
nomic positions after graduation. Therefore^ Chicano 
students realize that the time speht in school could be 
bitter ipent in the l^bor force, earning somt income; 
J' ^ all too often they see their Mexican American *peers 
wh© have graduated from high school' working along- 
sid| pf them, doing the same kind of work that they are 
doing* I ' 

Not only do the schools notppre|jare4he 'Mexican 
American students for middle-ltvel social and 'econom- 
ic positions, but also thty^ do not prepare thesfe 
students for college either. According^to the findings 
in C^Lrter's study, those Mesdcari American students 
who do stay In school for 12 ytkrs.ahd graduate are 
poorly preparld to go on with a higher education. Of ^ 
100 bepmung ftfst graders in Tems, 4 Chicanos, 6 
Blacks, and 21 Anglos will finish coilege. In'New Mex- 
ico the fipires Ve sUghtl^^ mo^e optindstie; of 100 
'^beginnlrig first ^adgrs, 7 Chifcanos and 24 Angtes mil 
.finish -college. Thus the Mexican American studfents, 
as a Result of being fitted into a ripd educational 

system, seldom puf sue a higher education. - 

^ ™ " 

. ^ Rejecting the SteVeotype 
X In order to improve the achievement level of Mexi- 

• can Amerfgans and rfetain them wifeHin the school 
systemj educators must recognize and reject the' 
sttreotyped image ,of the Chicano ^that has been held 
for so many years. "There call be no doutft/* s&y Carter 

iy and Sigura, "that numerourf^educators, espicially in^ 
>; conservative areas of the Southwest, believe that Chi- ' 



. cano children are inferior — that they ar| inferior be- 
cause they art so obvioualy.Mexican. Implicit in tUs 
belief is that Mexicans are culturally, if not racially, in-- 
ferior." (Carter, Segura, pp, 119420) / 

Few Anglo teachtrs and adminlfetrafors are wlUing 
to kftiract with Mexican Anierican students sufficient- 
ly to understand them and'their way ojFllfe. If they did, 
Carter and S^ra feel, they would discover that the 
stereotype of the Mexicarf American falls far short of 

^'What they are in reMUty; in turn, educstofs .would a 
realise that the system they perpetuate falls rtort of 
proyiding^an education for ^hicano studenta equals to 
thafe^it provides for Anglos. **Ed6cators tend to argue 
that because the ptoblem Ues with the home^culture, ho 
fundamental ch^ges are required of the school.. The 
educational status quo is thus peipetuated. The situa- 
tion today is Uttle changed from that of the nuddle six- 
ties." (Carter, Segura,'p, 122)' _ ^ " ^ 
Educators traditionally espouse simplistic e^lan- ^ 
atiohs for complex social and psychological situations 
and then implement programs based on guch views. 
For instance, by adhering to the cultural 'deprivation 
theory (that Mexican Amencans are inf lriofc*bacause of 
their culture and heritage), educators assuage them- 
selves of their fesponsibiUfy to the CUcano students 
by placing the blame for this condition on the honie; 

' the neighborhood, and the, overall* Meidcan American 
society *'By recogmiing that the Chicano student is bi- 

" cognitive and biUngual and dealing with him on that 
basis, educators can go far toward rejecting the stereo- 
type of the CUcano. ' 

Refocusing the Imag# of the Chicano 

If educators can reject the stereOtj^e of the Chi- 
cano, they must then bring their abilities to bear upon 
seeing^ lum as he really xb^ The following poem by 
Guadalupe Ouintanilla, which concludes an essay in a 
collection of readings mentioned at the end of this" 
paper, fllfcirs the essential elements of understanding, 
refocusing, the Chicano. ' - \ , 

''Recipe for Cultural Understanding'* ' - 

Take a cup motivation^ 

Lace it with enthuB iasm^ 

- Adds teaspoons of underB&mding ^ . 
Mix carefully with'patimcA ' ^ 
' ' - ' Spiinkle with common sensB 

And serve with a positive attitude; 
. In return you will receive ^ / 

Self respBcti mtisfaotion^ and 
Excellent results^ ^ ^ . 

^ / " ^ Guadalup& Quintanilla 

Mexipan American students are representatives of 
families of low incorfte; their parents have achieved a 
low javcl ^f edpcatioh; they are products of a society 
that has emphasiied their Mexican heritage but failed - 
to relate this heritage to the. Anglo society in which 
they must live. In the school system Mexican Amer- * 
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ican students find themserves ieparated from those 
*asptcts of life that are familiar and comfortabls fo 
them. Yf t in;thU situation they are expected to per^ 
form on an, equal level with Angloa, although the Chi- 
cano students are jn an environment that is unfamiliar 
^ and awkward to them, using a lan^age that is not^al- 
ways their native on&. Is it any wonder that the envir^ 
onment of the school system seems strange, if npt ^ 

^ hostile, to the CWcancf studenta??^ * 

Moit educators.agree that the schoc;^ achievement 
of Chicanos isiow because of the lanpjage factor; by 

^ f ecdgiuzing that It is not the learm ^ 
canos that^is^ impair;ed but rather that it is. his com- 
munici'tions skiUs that 'are undeveloped/ the teacher 
can do much to acctimate. the studints to an encourage 
ing environment. Lan^age is sucn a far-reaching f kiU 
that studies have shown that Mexican American stu- 
deiits do well in the^iundamental pririciples of math 
but poorly in the realm of problem-solving not be- 
cause they do not have the mathematical skills td solve ^ 
the pic)blim^ but because t^ey do not have sufflcie^ 
language sklUs to understand what.the probl^ih is. 

The importance of language to tht learning of Chi- 
canos is also seen in another area, Me,xican American 
students do well in artistic and musicd fields; they 
have an acute fen^l^ of rhythn^ and sin^g is a natural 
expression ton. them, tlikewitfe, in related areas ^e CW- ^ 

^ canos excel also; in such classes as artj photography, 
and shop in the secondary schools, these students do ^ 
outstandirtg work. The primary reason is that there is 
lit tie ^language involved in an understanding of art or 
music, and such courses as shop or photography offer 

.material fihat is new to all students; thus, the Anglo 
students and the CWcano students arw on an equal 
footing as far as back^ound and preparation are con- 

cemed, and the OlAianqs are not at a psychological dis- _ 

advantage. ; ^ ' 

■ » 

Addressing ^ the CWcanos* Needs . ' 

After refocusing the image of the' Chicano, edu- 
cators must begin to see how they can meet the neeSs^ 
of the second largest minority group. The academic 
needs of Mexican Americans,«^e those of any other 
nainority or majority goup. fall' naturally into^ three 
overlapping categories^ facilities, teachers, and cum= 
ciflum. / ^ ' . 

The physical conditions of Mexican American 
school^ are improved toj^ay over what th^ Were in the 
past, but in many parts of thi Southwest, the contrast ^ 
between the faciUtiea^ of predominantly mlnQrity 
schools and those of middle class institations is great. 
"Minbrity schools, are poorly maintained and dilapi- 
dated, of ten lacMng^landkcaping and outside play facil- 
, ities, • I (Carter, Segura, pT 22 1) Southern Texas and nor- 
:th©m New Mead w to have th% most inadeijuaW 
;irtiysiical ifacillties although all of tfie southwesNrn 



. States have used featral funds^ to purchase equipment 
-t^p^^ade^the quality of the instruction; most dis- 
tricts h&ve riached at'least minimum levels of guaUty 
facilities. .Particularly ^e Chicario schools in Anglo 
districts have'sien i'm^ovements, but in some of the 
. impoverished school districts #ith rnostly* Mexican 
American. students, inequality of facilities is still ap- 
parent. V ' _ 

Teachers • , ^ , 

WeU maintained or well equipped physical plants 
^ do not ntcessarily.guarantee a high quality of educa- 
tion, however. It is the^human factor that is most es- 
sential to tl^e well being of Mexican Americans in the 
school system. Teacher irtlerest and enthusiasm, as 
weU as teachi^preparation, ,can often be key factors in 
determining the acaden^c success or fdlure of Chidano 
students. Mo3t teachers faii to see Meidcan Americ^n^ 
student in thfir proper perspective of bicog^tive, bi- 
i^Ungual* httciJturiJ backgrourids; aU'^ too frequently * 
teachers unconsciously pgrpetuate the culture depri- 
' vaWon myth of CUcanoa by treating them as Academ- 
ically it not intellectually inferior to Anglos. Further, - 
Carter and Segura found in their study of teacher- ' 
prepafatlon Institutions ptjbhe Sputhwasf^that^ veiy 
few of them contained topics related to the Education 
of Mexican Americans, Even if teacher's Are sufficient' 
ly prip^ed by^ their teacher training programs, if . the 
human elenien t of dnders tahding is missing, aU of their 
academic preparation will not atone for tius deficiency, ^ 

Curnculum ^ . 

In ^he last analysisrJtns the curriculum that must 
be altered to meet the needs of' Mexican American 
students," - ; ^ > ^ ^ 

~ThyaBiKty ib reiid is perKapa the most crucid skill 
lelmed in school, as mention^ earlier, because of the ^ 
far-reaching effeats of tWs knowledge. Yet in this area 
MeKiean American children fail to regch the same level 
• of profigiency that Angb students do* At fourth grade ' - 
levels Chicaups and Anglos apprar td be readyig abdufi 
the same, but by the twelfth grade, on^th^d of the 
Anglo studentg^are reatog below their p^tde lever 
^Whereas two-thirda^of AhtfjGhicaiio studfents are read- 
ing.below their grade level. In fact, wlule 19% of Anglo 
students , in the twelfth grade cannot read -at tenth 
grade level, 40% of Chicano 'students in the twelfth^ 
grade cannot read at tenth grade Jeyel. As mentioned 
eaAiier, tUs deficiency in rea^g ability affects other 
ar^s'of leMffl^||4v€n math. * , . * 

In addition to reading deficiencies, other language ' 
defteienciw of Mexican Americans need attention. The 
. teaching of EngUsh as a second lanpiageHcan be ex-^ 
tremely helpful to Chicarios;iy recopuzing that these 
students have proficiency in a lanpaa^ other, than 
EngUahi educators,can see {hem more dearly as bicog- 
nitive individuals, TWs viewpoint on the part of educa-^ 
tors helps Chicanos to giaift.a bitter self image ohtWt^ ^ 
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selves 'so that their approach to "learnings language 
* skills is done with confidencs and self rispsct. The ef» 
Ject of teaching English as a second languaSa. ur any 
other courie for that matter^ is not beneficial if the ppo- 
gram is remedial or compensatory* 

Many times the special programs which the educa- 
tionalnsystem does provide for Mexican American stu- 
dents lose thtfr effectiveness if they are designed to be 
rtmedial or cortpensatory. These programs, based on 
the culturahdtprivmtion or racial inferiority theory, do 

* not address the ral needs of th% Me»can American 
studenti and, tharefore, are inefftctive m improving 
the quality of education f^ Mtxicag American^* 

Wograms which are not remedial, and compensa^ 
tdry in nature but we baitd on the theory that, the 
MesJcan American student simply.has not had the o^ 
jfortumty to leam about certain elements of Anglo 
society are eminently, succWsful. Two cases in point 

, BXB television programs for chUdren ^ "Carrasco- 
lendas'' and "ViUa Alegre/* These programs present 
Mejdcan and ^nglo^ childreij as being equal 1^ their 
lack^of exposure to the other's society. Approach^ ip 

^ this way, Mexican American children leam ag much alt 
aha as well as any other qhildre&. AJthoGgh these pr^ 
gtmis are intenaed for yoenger chil^eh, the same idea 
holds true for the learning of junior high and high 
school Chicanos. 

^ All In allt Jt is the app^ach tod the attitude of the 
educational systena — and even more important, of the 
human factors within the system in the fonn of teach- 
ers and administrators — that can makf the'dlfference " 
an the quality of education which our nation providts 
^for Mexic^ft Americans, in the foreword to their bo^k. 
Carter and Segura (p. 2) include some piertinent com- 
menta^ by John Aragon, president of New .Memco 
Highlands University^ His comments emphasize the " 

* importance of edvcation to Mexican Americans — and 
indeed to all minority groups: " - 

^ \' ^ "Tii;o thousand y&ars from now^ when some histor^'^^ 
4an at^npts to a.^ceftain why the United States of 
America reached its point of influence and power 
within the family of nations inlthe twen^eth cmtury, 
the reader will have to aoncludte that^ a great part of 
this oountfy^s uniqueness was related to the noble ex- 
periment to educate the children of all the people.** 
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LIBRARY SERVICES FOR MEXICAN 
AMERICANS: PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 



^TiiWmany p ilb Li c a tfo nsH^ ^^ii^'eSr (y 1 9 W s on 
Ubrary servncas tor Mexicaji Americans ernphasLzed 
one idea: most members of the Mexican American com= 
mumty experience inadequate library services. Some 
advances were made in the 1970's in improving those 
library services, but problems in supplying the ser- 
vices continue. Fortunately, though, solutions to the 
problems have been developed and used in working 
models of programs for effective library services for 
Mexican Americans. 

These proposed and operating solutions help 
libraries fulfill their functions. As librarians CabeUo- 
Arandona and Haro explain, "Libraries aie public ser- 
vice institutions established,.. to make expenditures 
which result in utility by the consumer and to insure 
that members of the conununity within the jurisdic- 
tion of the library derive various benefits" (3, p. 20). To 
fulfill those functions for a NIexican American or 
Spanish speaking population that numbers 1L3 
nuliion people, that uses the second most often spoken 
language in the U. S., and that forms the second 
larp**st minority group in fhf> Tl R (3), each typp of 
library (commumty, school and university) must 
recognize the special kinds of problems each liorary 
faces and examine solutions for those problems. 

PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS FOR CCMMUNI^ 
TY OR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The public or community Ubrary faces many pro- 

solutions are available for most of the problems. 
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PROBLEMS 

A Urst problem for a public library concerns the 
library holdings. A library's book and periodical collec- 
tion may be deficient in Mexican American materials, 
and relevant materials in Spanish may not be ordered 
(3). For example, in a California survey to determine 
the library needs of the Mexican American community 
in San Bernardino, where 21% of the population is 
Spanish, the pubUc library found that '^services are in- 
adequate in terms of quantity available'* and that 



p. 437), Cuesta and Tarin, in a 1978 study, also indicate 
that "collections of bilingual and Spanish -language 
materials are small and difficult to locate within the 
maze of shelves in a library'* (7, p. 1351). 

In addition, the English language indexing system 
poses a problem. The bibliographic control to file 
Spanish materials may be inadequate because no p.de- 
quate indexing system for resources by or ab* at the 
Spanish speaking has been developed (4). 

Another problem relates to the library st^ff. Often 
''bilingual-bicultural staft are unavailable or nnf easily 
identifiable among a predominantly Anglo sLaff"(7, 
p. 1351). Thus, few Chicanos may be available on a 
library staff to assist Mexican Americans in using u 
library. In turn, the inadequate staffing may result 
from the low recruitment by library^ science schools of 
students from the Mexican American ^ pulation {4). 
Moreover, little attempt niay be iiKide by tluj libfcif'* 
profession t^' determine the community riesirrs about 
library services or the percentage of the population 
iiterate in fw^^ii^sh ancLor Spanish (o) 

Other problems exist outside the library. The 
Spanish speaking community may be apathetic toward 
the library. A fear or mistrust of unfamiliar institu^ 
tions and a hesitancy about using someone's materials 
may produce an absence of library use by the Chicano 
community (5). In his study of fiOO Spanish speakers in 
a community in California. l=laro found that 41% did 
not speak English, that of the fj9-r who did sneak 
English 65% did not use the library, and that 89% 
would use the library if Spanish were spoken and if 
Spanish materials were available i\2i Thus, because a 
library rna\^ not stock Spamsh materiais. may not seek 
to acquire popular materials or relevant Chicano 
literature, r not ..etermine the information needs of 
the cornmuuity, and may not staff Spanish speakers 
and use professional minority sroup membe/s or en* 
courage recruitment of Spanish speakers in library 
science schools, many Mexican Americans will not use 
the services of the public library. The public library, 
then, has difficulty fulfilling its function because it 
does not serve a large portion of the public. 
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: SOLUTIONS 

.Fortunatelyp manyimodf li pf prp^ami have betn 



- suggistad or deyeloped to htlp libraries strve Mexiun 
Amtricani. 

' ' . Basic Mod&L A baiic model program is prtsented 
^ by Bayley and Schexnaydra in "A Modgl for Public 
Library Ssrvice i^ the Mexican Amtrican Com- 
/munity'' (1). Thi^ model pro-am describes a 
multimedia community Ubra^t wUch is bilinpiid and 
multicultural and wMch is concerned with iuppl^dng 
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English, ethnic classics, American bestsellers in 
translation, Mexican bestseliers, and practical &tlf 
help books, and by acquiring Chicano newspapers and 
magazines such a Ei Chicano, Chicano Times, El 
Henacimiento, El SuL El Tccolote, El Cirito del St)l 
Caracal, I)e Colores Journal, Nuestro, La Ra^a, 
Claudia, Selecciones del Header's Digest, and 
Mecantca Popular. The moclel also describes other ser^ 
vict?s thai uulu bet provided, such as AduiL Huyjc 
Education L*^arning Centeis. Informntion Referral 
Services (for every day prnhlems). Story relling in 
Spanish and Knglish. Special Pro-ams for Youth (on 
drugs, teenage pregnancies, careers, and job truining), 
audiocassettes and multi medJa tut nuii i vad^r^. a 
decentralized library collection, and a mt)i)ile van (n 
take Idirnrv nuiterials to residents. 

Addttians id th-' Basic Modci The model prn^ 
prtJVideH sofpH s(iiution^ in prohlemH but. toulM al- 
elude de\ elopnient of . . appropriate mdexing . 
to uisure access to information by or about the Spaiush 
^^peaking. 1 ht sysLiim cuL.id be part ui llw ^LnuL 
Knglish langi ^ge ind^ .ciTs^ ^w:^"^m. The AIame'^\ 
County Lihrarv in Nc^rTiern 'alifornia. fnr instance, 
uses a bilingual Spanish langi: ^^e subje*:' index called 
La Lista de Encabezamientos (3). 

To further assiyt library services for Mexit^rin 
Americans^ n model library cc^uld also cmpic rnc^re h.l 
ingual and bicultural staff members. It rnatt^nals ar»' 

system is provided, qualified staft members are net ded 
to assist f he users. The Kqual Kmployment Oppt^rtuni 
ty Act, which helps to eliminate unbalanced represen^ 
LttLiuii uf muiuiiLy gioup^i, cuuld be used U\ iL^Litv ;n 
creaainK Mexican American staff, h(}wever libran-^^ 
have been slow to staff through KKO and few N xicnn 
Americans are promoted above t-ntry levels ( ' rre 
Spanish speakers need to be hired at the prnl slonal 
and supportive levels(4) 

Because part of the uiffmg problern orunfutes in 
the low number of Spanish surnamed gra'! nates from 
library science schools, programs have been dt's eloped 
to mcrease m:*iority graduates. Illinois State Library 
developed the Illinois M inority Mflnpf>wer T'llf)? Pro- 
ject to help minorities pay fnr bhrary de^rree^- and the 
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Natiohal Minorityr Referral Network of Office' 'tor 
Libm^ Pergonnel (ALA) helj/#4 graduat© library 
. graml identi^ qua^Hed (3)i To 

«assiit Ubraty science departments in recmitment, T%e- 
jo developed f modal curriculum for r^nutment of 
ethmc librariahs,|lSj, = * 

jAU of these solutions, though, have Httle effect if 
^ht Mexican Amtncancommum taow what 

ihe Ubrary offers, Whta it found m its iurvey that only 
one in four intervieweei had Ubri^ card, the San 



Bernardino libra^ concluded that "a major promo* 




Lional enOrx cuuld be uuLruach programs that cake 
..^tu.j jt:j * uu uiie t^uuiiiiuiuL^ . iviyiLUUeUia niuDlie 

units could mform the commuriity of benefits of th/ 
!ibrar>s especiall)^ if the cmimunlty nicinbefs havr liL= 
tie idea of what a libraxy is and do not know that it is 
frt^, that other materials and bcKiks besides textbcKjkc 
and classics are available, and that nonprint materials 
and information that help solve everyday problems are 
available flK In addition to these solutions, a model 
li[)rary can ^-ncourage the community to become more 
iii.v..^ru lii ut^Ltninniirig what nfjrary services can be 
prr= ided. The community inMnihers could gain 
repf t^Hpntation on library hf)ards or could estnhlish 
nyighborhQ<3d hoards (o). Suc^h horirfis rjinld H^v-Hm 
whaL net^u^ and edi:r;3MMnai, cultural, and lajf 
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library servirPH for Mexican ArnericanH was dt^\ -^Inpe^i 
m Oakland. Cn^'^nrnia. La f^i^ ';cju<a Latinoamericana 
released circu ition procedures, prr^onaUzHK.] services, 
provided a hiL g^jal ^taff and collection, and presHnttKi 
cultural proKrams such as Spanish languaKf/ 
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for 



Tjuinish J kinu 
r> SchooL In Albu^ 
riti^ ' ^ ib ,;r%^ was 
" a large colu'rLiun 
^p^^iking staff, and 
peakprs who do nor 



in iur^u::. Ari/ona, b.-^*-- tram libra: 

dt^velopeci an I nsr uute 
■XrTiericans m if^ (iraclujU' 
querque, New Mexico, M( 
lit' V tMt.tpeii to \ '.^ io.!' n.irr 
ot Sparush rriatenal. a 
specializi'ci stT%ict's for SpHf 
kr..-w hlnKli^h i.o In IVxas. the i^ubhc Library HI 
Vn^i) developed an efff^ctive [)roi:rarii because :[ ' a 
bdin>;uid srafl, "v^ant IisLs"" of community netHis, a, id 
bookmoih. . to compensate fr^ r-oi^aphic disfanr*^ 
betw»-en the li[)rnry :o ' u-ts I'he rnocifl was 

\ eh)ped to preserve and disperse culture and to pro- 
vide cuUurnl irientdier*^ for thi' u^t^rs (ill 

A mode! f(M' librnrv t^Mrv^u^^s M" :\\\^ 
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atfve ths 90% Meadcan American population. The 
model depamdtd on an outrea a door-to* 

door campaign, special strvicts, an increasid bilingual 
: dtaff, publie me^a releases oh the Spanish langaage 
radio station, free book pfttets, and the eifcabUshment 
of ^ local folklore coUection (2), The model prop-am 
. also increaitd its coilectidn of relevant materials by 
looking at what tht eo^unity read, by using the eom^ 
niunity as a sourc|^#^^ was nied^ In eastern 
Tixas, the Canie^e Branch of the Houston ftibUc 
Library dtveloMfi a modd program to make the 
library mbrA^isible^ fco^ Spaiish --speakers by 
tstabUshins^^ shopping cer " * * 
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m!^mw c V n 

(Ift)UHton Found, iUon) A ntM^^hh(>rhno< 
centfT establisheil an Atiuk M^mir Vdnc^t 
nnd H Ma^ic^ Yt^ar^ S^^nmr CU:. n^i i'.ruup i 
library nerviceH to thr vommunity (16). A 
^)r< u^ct, "C'ludacinii The Mexican Au 
FiouHton," wa^' ab;? developKl at the Wnu^ 
Lihrar^ i>r the "c: v /jw^HHr ' t Ivdrn nf t 
hiTitage of Mex ai /\mfc*riran-i ( 1 4i 

f n U a^Mhtn f^r^ fir ft'.. ^ f , r , 
Mt'inurial Librarv di^isH^i a hfKikmnhijM 
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face problems o£ "evaluative criteria for purchasing 
forei^ producad tekti" and scattered ordering pro- 
cedures used by teachers, .administrators, and 
hhrarians (6, p. 102). The diverse ordering of materials 
a^ts inventoiy and produces duplication. Another . . ^^ 
problem is thtflack qf biUngual sdiool Ubrariarii, Thfe '^^^^ 
librarian who does iibt speak Spanish niay have prb- ' - 
l3lems with cataloging and using biUngual educa- 
tional materials. The librarian may not be able to pr^ ' 
perly evaluate foreign produced texts or td properly 
Judgt U. Chicano materials. Jn addition, the location 
of materials. in th^ehooril^a problem^ Ofttnlhe • 1 
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Aiiu'nran T.ibra.y As^cHaata^n nu^^mbers whn wf)rkM(j 
m public aicirit^s be^an an o ini/ariiui m I-' ', ^ 
V p Span! ■ h Hp^akars Thf (jri^n /jr i( .ii |-'nf^N^'. 
Naraonal AsM.),Mat it iri ^ Spani- Siw^aKi-^- 
iahrananH. pr{)rt.t -u-^ [)ta^. r ii! .ir-- '^t^r\ u lo L.i:;::..- 
and s^^^ks to corr^H't. (i;^; .ir-' h i- 4>\'tamv^ vimtxm; .w 
. nigiiii : Kin (uis • -rr^ ii\ 1 J I- \n, ^Im^ ; 

.Nf'W ; )rK ( 1 * . p ^ * 
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tf srrv -■rs tor NU^x!r:in AnaTh ai;'^ thai ' .isr a! 
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i:^i%ROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS FOR UNIVERSI^ 
P • ^ TY LIBRARIES 

gchpol tbraries are not tht only librarita 
Ij^t t^that^ hava to §6We sp^ial problims. University 
libraries also have a sptcM set ot prdblems/ wWch 
; V ^need solutioni. , 

^ / PROBLEMS \ ' . 

i?:' -".=■ ■ . ' ■ ■ .. ■ '• ^ * * 

_ ^ # ' , , 

v thi piloses of univtraity or . academic 

■ lib^^if^ i^i^ support university classes, A s^ond pur- 
^ pQse|is to perfom a pubUg _servjce ^Ja^^^ 
c students. Bt ' 



vt^h Inw lihf^ir% u^j=* At 



'In fulfill iiH fuaUiun:.. a umverHitv Ijhrarv ,h 
n.u-' [)r,.M(lp HHHt^ntia! iTVUrnaly tor djffprfMit ^fi.^.'. 

= .Srar^ niiiHt provide n\nrv ui piicible f -. k^ : 



lection u£ over 4500 titles, subscribed to 250 S^'t'' 
pencxiical tiules, and tmployed a fuU time st^ff of «s,« 
personalis). . 

Other models provide additional solutions The In- 
stitute of Oral History at the University of Texps at El 
Faso has coUected more than 284 oral cbU«:tioM on 
the social, poUtical, and economic Wato^ of Chicanb. 
and has pubUshid such , books ma Border Boom Towk 
Ciudad J-uaret and The CMoano Experience (m. The 
J^n A^encan Unlyiraity Library at Edinbi^^ Texas 
developed a comprehtnsive.; collection of Chicano 
materials for monographs and sirials and^ with the 
Pan American University Library^at Hm^yai^j, 
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